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Now just here is a place where a little ' etymo- 
logical and philological annotation ' would be of 
service. If ' particular ' be taken in the New 
English Dictionary' s meaning 2, and 'chirograph' 
in the same dictionary's meaning 1. d ('One of 
the three forms in which the will of the Papal See 
is expressed in writing'), hardly any difficulty 
will remain. 

To be sure, it would be better to have more 
exact information. If Professor Hodell had 
turned, for instance, to so accessible a book as 
Moroni's Dizionario di Erudieione Storieo-Ecele- 
siastiea, under the word Chirografo, he would 
have found a reference to the work of a learned 
Papal jurist of the 17th century, Teodoro Amy- 
denio, who thus defines the word : ' Nihil aliud 
est, quam cedula nostra propria manu subscripta, 
et semper solet concipi lingua vernacula, subscri- 
bitur tamen lingua latina, videlicet : Urbanus 
Papa VIII, quse subscriptio in Chirographo 
adjicitur in fine. In litteris in forma Brevis 
ponitur a principio, et non scripta de manu 
Papse.' From another part of the article he 
might have learned that a chirograph might be 
issued either in the interests of the Apostolic 
Camera, or in response to the request of an indi- 
vidual, or motu proprio. On consulting this 
expression in its appropriate place, he could have 
have found that it, like Chirographum, is a tech- 
nical term ; and, as we have seen, one that is used 
in Letter III. 

It follows that ' writ ' is too general a term, and 
' warrant ' too specific ; and that Browning, in 
confining himself to 'chirograph,' did precisely 
the best thing possible. And it follows, more- 
over, that the ' Monsignore ' of Letter III can be 
no other than the Pope himself. The moral of 
all which is obvious. 

To Professor Hodell' s Essay little exception can 
be taken, either as to substance or manner. It is 
the most original part of his book, and as good as 
any. 

The notes are confined to adducing the corre- 
spondences between passages of the poem and 
those of the original on which they are based. 
They are adequately done, and will be useful to 
all who wish to study Browning's artistry in the 
poem with minute care. 

The Carnegie Institution, which has sometimes 



been criticized for bestowing a disproportionate 
share of its funds upon works in physical science, 
has a right to allege this exception with some 
complacency. The book will serve its purpose, 
will enhance the reputation of its editor, and will 
illustrate a munificence which, now that a begin- 
ning has been made, will more frequently, we 
may hope, be directed toward those enterprises 
which directly concern the spirit of man. 
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Lasserre, Pierre : Le Romantisme francais; 
Essai sur la revolution dans les sentiments et 
dans les idees au xix e siecle. Nouvelle edition, 
avec une preface de 1'auteur. One vol. in 12°. 
Paris, 1908. (Mercure de France. ) 

The vagaries of the Eomantic generation have 
been a target of criticism ever since Nisard ; but 
it was left to sum up the negative point of view, 
organize it under a general principle, and round 
it out into a sort of new Entartitng. We lacked 
a philosophical generalization of the movement ; 
we lacked a criticism keen enough to show us the 
evil that the Romantic spirit has left in the life of 
to-day. 

This is what M. Lasserre has done, and he has 
done it well. He has given us, not a history of 
a literary school, but, as the subtitle of his volume 
indicates, a philosophical study : he has dissected 
the Romantic subjectivity and studied it, psycho- 
pathologically, "dans ses realties essentielles et 
generatrices." Romanticism is Rousseauism ; 
' ' Rien dans le Romantisme qui ne soit du Rous- 
seau. Rien dans Rousseau qui ne soit roman- 
tique." The title of the first part, La ruine de 
I'individu, indicates the critic's attitude toward 
the arch-apostle of Romanticism. ' ' Ne s' exhale- 
t-il pas de toutes ces fantaisies une odeur de 
cadavre ? ' ' — is the conclusion he draws from a 
study of Rousseau's ideas. 

M. Lasserre then traces the development of the 
Romantic subjectivity in the pre-Romantic gen- 
eration, following, as one might follow the history 
of a plague, the successive steps of the disease ; 
noting everywhere the action of the 'virus' — 
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" cette corruption integrate des hautes parties de 
la nature humaine qu'on appelle Romantisme." 
With Senancour and in the Faust-mood, the 
malady is a solitary one, corroding the intellect 
and the heart (La Chimbre) ; with others, the 
disease cannot but translate itself in terms of 
action. Hence a new caption in our analysis, 
La corruption des passions. We begin the clinic 
with Benjamin Constant (La manie des passions) ; 
Chateaubriand follows under the rubric Le faste 
des passions et le splendeur du faux ; then Mme. 
de Stael, as the archetype of George Sand, fur- 
nishes the material for a chapter on Le Sacerdoee 
de la femme, a cutting satire of feminine ideals in 
modern conceptions of life. All of these writers, 
together with Lamartine, to whom, as a ' demi- 
classique,' the critic is much more lenient, are 
not precursors of Romanticism ; they are integral 
parts of the movement ; and the only originality 
of '1830,' says M. Lasserre, was to carry this 
anarchy of the feelings into the domain of ideas. 
The discussion of Les Idees romantiques occupies 
the last two-thirds of the book. We take up the 
literature of 1830 ; we study its types, its ' hom- 
ines fatals,' its declassed, its monsters ; then, with 
Chateaubriand as a text, we consider its artistic 
innovations (La thiorie de I'emphase romantique). 
L'emphase au theatre shows us the melodramatic 
nullity of Hugo's plays ; La Lyrisme romantique 
discusses the lack of content in his verse. A 
chapter on Romantic love retraces the history of 
de Musset, and a discussion of Alfred de Vigny 
criticises the Romantic conception of genius and 
the mob. 

Yet the true perspective, insists M. Lasserre, 
magnifies, not '1830,' but the sentimental revo- 
lution which preceded it ; not the Preface de Crom- 
well, but the essential realities of the new spirit. 
" Ruine psychique de l'individu, eudemonisme 
lache, chimerisme sentimental, maladie de la soli- 
tude, corruption des passions, idolatrie des pas- 
sions, empire de la femme, empire des elements 
feminins de 1' esprit sur ses elements virils, asser- 
vissement au moi, deformation emphatique de la 
reality, conception revolutionnaire et de>ergondee 
de la nature humaine, abus des moyens materiels 
de F art pour masquer la paresse et la misere de 
F invention " —these are the real principles of the 
new school. ' ' Far more important than the con- 



fusion of ' genres ' is the confusion of categories 
of thought and feeling ; the confusion of love with 
religion, of passion with virtue (in La nouvelle 
Heloise and Corinne), the confusion of poetry 
with theology (Genie du Christianisme) , the con- 
fusion of religious eloquence with philosophic 
truth in Cousin ; the confusion of revery and his- 
tory in Michelet, and generally speaking, the con- 
fusion of the ' Moi ' with humanity itself, with 
the universe, or even with the Deity." And 
finally — " Le Romantisme est la decomposition 
de Fart, parce qu'il est la decomposition de 
F nomine. " 

We next take up the relation between Roman- 
ticism and the ideas put forward by the French 
Revolution. A ' contre-r6volutionnaire, ' an aris- 
tocratic liberal, M. Lasserre points out what 1793 
really meant to France, a loss of intellectual 
solidarity and effective strength. He discusses 
Michelet as a type of the Romantic 'philosopher' 
and theorist, and shows us how the spirit of Mi- 
chelet and 'Romantic Messianism' has invaded the 
century. A study of the doctrine of perfectibility 
and evolution enforces this point, and the book 
concludes with a discussion of the influence of 
German pantheism in forwarding the intellectual 
anarchy of contemporary France. Needless to 
add that M. Lasserre finds Romantic subjectivity 
everywhere, in the pessimism of the Naturalistic 
school, in the reaction of the eighties, in the 
manifold tendencies of the present day. 

No bare analysis, of course, can show the logi- 
cal weight, the force of personal conviction in the 
thesis sustained by M. Lasserre in five hundred 
and forty-three pages. Depicting as he does the 
ideal course of an epidemic, his picture is far 
more striking than any impartial portraiture of 
the actual victims could be. He studies his malady 
as though life were not one of the conditions of 
disease. Yet the Romantic school had life, and 
some of its work has life to-day. M. Lasserre 
says, for instance : " Ne cessons de rappeler que 
Fobjet de notre investigation c'est le Romantisme, 
et que Vigny n'est intervenu que comme sujet 
eminent." And again, speaking of Hugo : "On 
a essaye en somme d'expliquer pourquoi on ne 
l'aime pas" (page 275). Even those of us 
who care least for Victor Hugo may well object to 
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such a manner of disposing of the great Romantic 
poet. The spirit of antithesis is fatal to impar- 
tiality and truth, but perhaps not less fatal than 
the spirit of a thesis. 

As a thesis, however, a moral indictment of 
Romantic ideals, such a book was certainly 
needed. The average reader will find it an 
admirable supplement to Brandes, and a good 
antidote for his too fervent enthusiasm. It is too 
much to hope, perhaps, that the volume will re- 
duce the disproportionate amount of nineteenth 
century literature in our curricula, or free our 
text-book biographies from their present excess of 
superlatives. 

A recent English essayist has said : "To have 
sympathy with emotion is far easier than to have 
sympathy with thought " — an epigram which, 
after all, remains the best explanation of the 
strength of the Romantic tendency. The rise 
of Romanticism was inevitable ; the Revolution 
brought into the reading public a mass of un- 
trained readers, readers that preferred Ducray- 
Durninil and Pixerecourt to Racine, and the 
older hierarchy of taste was thrust aside. 

Indoctus quid enim saperet liberque laborum 
Kusticus urbano conf usus, turpis bonesto ? 

The result of all this was the crudities of the 
popular school, the melodramas and the feuille- 
ton-novels. No one will object to having M. 
Lasserre demolish these masterpieces — would that 
he could ! But the finer side of Romanticism, 
that renaissance of the imagination which revived 
the spirit of poetry and enriched the media of art, 
cannot be denied or set aside ; it remains as the 
permanent gift of the Romantic school. 

And by a sarcasm of destiny, something of this 
Romanticism survives, alas, in M. Lasserre. Even 
he has not escaped the contagion of Rousseau and 
his crew. His chapter headings, his epithets, the 
lyric rush of his style, are at times little short of 
Hugoesque. But it must be confessed that in 
dealing with that linguistic anarch, a more than 
Renanesque niceness would have been needed to 
keep the hand of the dyer clean. 



Lewis Piaget Shanks. 
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Chamiasos Werke, herausgegeben von Dr. Her- 
mann Taedel. Kritisch durchgesehene und 
erlauterte Ausgabe in drei Banden. Leipzig 
und Wien, Bibliographisches Institut, s. a. 
[1908-09]. 

Tardel's edition of Chamisso is confessedly 
neither definitive nor complete. The preface 
calls attention to the features that chiefly distin- 
guish it from its most recent predecessors : fol- 
lowing in general arrangement the fifth Weid- 
mann edition of 1864, it presents the poems in a 
better order than Koch, and it offers a better text 
than Walzel ; it contains three poems as yet im- 
printed, and its Nachlese zu den Gedichten, gath- 
ering together from a great variety of sources all 
the poems printed subsequently to the edition of 
1864, leaves little to be desired in the direction 
of completeness. Chamisso's prose is somewhat 
more fully reprinted in Koch's edition ; but Tar- 
del, with a reprint of the Tagebuch zur Beise um, 
die Welt, the more important passages of the Be- 
merhungen und Ansichten, the preface to the trans- 
lations from Beranger, and half a dozen Vermischte 
Aiifsittze, besides Adelberts Fabel and Feter Schle- 
mihl, offers material enough to represent Chamisso 
as a prose writer in all but his works in natural 
science. 

The apparatus of variant readings is fuller than 
has heretofore been available, the Anmerhungen 
appended to the second volume teeni with useful 
information concerning sources and other literary 
relations ; there are explanatory foot-notes to all 
the volumes, a general introduction on Chamisso's 
life and works, and particular introductions to the 
main divisions of the edition. 

Apart from the merits of an accurate text, the 
editor naturally attaches the greatest importance 
to his introductions and his notes. The general 
introduction lacks something of the literary charm 
of Walzel' s — with which, however, it reveals a 
certain likeness — perhaps for the very reason that 
the writer is often too manifestly striving for lit- 
erary effect. It is more biographical than Wal- 
zel' s, and is more specific in the indication of 
influences, as might be expected after the studies 
in Chamisso that Tardel has published elsewhere. 
The French element in general, and the spirit of 



